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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


BY 
LA FOREST POTTER, M.D. 


The sane, clear-headed, and thoughtful plea of a 
broad-minded and cultured physician fora better under- 
standing between the old and the new schools of healing. 
While the book is one no physician or mental scientist 
should be without, its appeal to the lay reader is en- 
forced by most interesting accounta of remarkable 
modern iustances illustrating the argument as to physi- 
eal susceptibility to mental iufinences. Dr. Potter's 
clear and convincing exposition in the opening chapter 
of the law of equilibrium in nature and in man throws 
a flood of light on the whole problem. 


——— 


Every force, every form of energy, works through 
law. No advance is possible but through conformity to 
it. The principles of psychology underlie all huiman 
growth. The natural world in growth responds to its 
highest possibilities unswervingly, eternally. Furminn 
growth follows the same process. The highest achiey- 
ment of man, indubitably, is thought power, and this 
energy is, of all forms, most powerful because it is the 
culmination. Conformation to this law means for man 
not only molding but MAKING power; not were A 
merely, but crea TIVE pe ssi bility.—Frouw de "7 
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Live Your Own Lite. 
BY KUGENIE: DEL MAR 


Ku tw on "Tut ILivG0tdatt, Author of 1" Spiritual A Matsal Asa Hei. ei 
In the Masi: of Mysteries, 


The moment once says to another, “Live your own We "` 
he is met with the suggestion of “selfishness.” And yet whose 
life but his own can one live? It is impossible to do else. In 
their endeavor to absorb, or be absorbed into, the lives of others 
most people fail to live their own lives intelligently or beneficially. 

No one lives his own life to the greatest advantage until he 
directs it from a viewpoint larger than the mere conception of 
physical and material demands. One cannot live his own life 
from such point of view, for the reason that he is enslaved by 
physical and material environments, 

Until one realizes the truth of Being, and knows that the 
Self is more than his physical body and its needs more than 
material needs, his conscious living 1s that of an animal, and his 
life is manifested in terms of selfishness. [tis only as one iden 
ties the Self with the Soul that be rises to a consciousness ot 
unity with his fellow-beings. 

The realization of the truth that Soul is inseparable from 
Soul—and therefore that the interests and concerns of cach 
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equally are the interests and concerns of all—is what (rees the 
t "CS t 


awakened individual. And each Soul is free from direct phy 
si. 


cal and material demands to the degree that he has unfolded he 
this consciousness. 

The realization of this truth enables one to grant freedom 
to another, and thus to free the Self. Each person is bound 
tast to that which he himself binds. One who endeavors to | 
enslave another enslaves the Self; but the Truth liberates, for it 
permits no assumption either of essential superiority or inferiori- | 
tv. Equality lies at the very heart cf Truth, tor Truth is imper- 
sonal, universal, and eternal. 

One lives his own life to the extent that he lives a life of | 
Principle; that is, a life the conscious point of view of which is | 
that of the Soul or the viewpoint that is fundamental and 
eternal. But each individual must progress from the position 
of unfoldment now occupied by him, and he can see life's prob- 
lems only in the light of his present vision. 

To the one who is dissatished with his Se outlook and 
desires to enlarge it, the broader concen truth t be 


offered in terms related to his present condition 
They must be formulated to ft the measure: f e 
In order to meet his requirements the sug 
be feasible and practicable. s 
The fundamental truth is that what 
for all, and that one does most for a 
Self, the Soul. Such a one is 4 S at Git 
activity and is Re Ké 
the one who gives from the sta 
Universe resp 
wisdom a 


hes diversity of appearance, he must identity the Self with each 
and every other Self, he must pierce the veil of appearance and 
unfold to a consciousness of his inherent strength and grandeur. 
When these are done, and when one expands toa deep conscious: 
ness of his inherent greatness, he becomes incapable of thought 
or act that is not in consonance with his exalted estimate ot the 
Self, 

Hone would live his own lite the lite of the ml be 
must think and act from the one point of view of all who may 
be concerned. Tu the largest sense all are intefested vitally in 
cach thought and act of every individual, The Universe in all 
its parts—spiritual, mental and physical isa perfect whole, and 
the tremor of cach atom is felt throughout the confines of the 
Universe. 

In a narrower sense there are particular individuals who at 


F- least seem to be affected most directly by one's thoughts and 


acts. Vo live one’s own life, in reference to such individuals, 


who ae think and act from a point of view common to all, 
ge oint referred to necessarily is that of Principle. 
i there is but one point of view. But this 
Int of view has two very contrasting aspects, One 
ppearance or expediency, and it regards the physical 
ri l as basic and fundamental, while the other, that 


eternal truth, considers the spiritual as basic 


nearly one lives toward the circumference ol 
the divergence between these two aspects. 
he penetrates toward the centre the mare 
converge, While at the centre their 


Sege has direct rela- 
porary relief or pleasure, 
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while that of Principle Or eternal truth is related directv to 
permanent and abiding happiness or harmony. Until one has 
penetrated to the heart of Being he is obliged constantly to 
choose eer appearance or Principle for his guide. 

There is no inherent contradiction or inconsistency between 
appearance and Principle. But, while the former is the mani- 
festauion of the latter and is seen in complexity and diversity, 
the latter Is the unmanifest: Unit or Principle—one and indivisi- 
ie. 

All points on the circumference converge to a common 
centre, and all mads trom the circumference iead to the centr. 
But each read differs trom all others in its degree of directness 
or indirectness, and while all must reach the centre eventually, 
each takes his own time and also determines what he shall make 
of each minute of his journey. 

The problems that confront one in his daily lite are the 


opportunities presented to him tor development, for Soul untold 
ment or for living his own life. And it he would live hi 
lite consciously, and therefore live a life of conscious | 
he must meet and soive these problems. He can de 
vorily only as he discerns the principles each p robk 
tor these principles represent Eternal Truth. — 
To solve one’s lite probiems to the best ad 
think and act that which is best 
Self, in the light of what is permai 
think and act for all time and not for the 1 
benefit of humanity as a whole, as well as f 
part Hemust have that intense love 


their more enduring happiness a 


Doing unto another that wh 
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realizes the truth of Being and thinks and acts from that stand- 
paint alone, all his thoughts and acts are permeated with an 
justice that atYects the Selt and others equally. 

Before one can hold another ina just estimation, er think 
oract forthe best interests of all, it is essential that he estimate 
the Self rightly, The Golden Kule should constitute the cardi- 
nal rule of hte, but each must seek the wisdom that will eanble 


him to apply it to the best advantage, if he would incorporate its 
essence into his lite. 

With the consciousness of identity of Self and Soul, and the 
realization that fundamentally the interests of ene and all are 


` Up same, doing unto others that which one would have done 


unto himself is doing that which is best for ene and all. For 
this involves a true estimate of the Self and ot all other Selves, 
and it relates itself to the permanent happiness of others rather 


than to their temporary pleasure. And to those who have 
i y H 


unfolded suifitientiv to an understanding ot Truth it inures 
Kë their temporary pleasure and permanent happiness. 
Live your own life! Do not try to live the lives of others 
it them to try to live yours, All such attempts are 
‘tocomplete and utter failure, tor the reason that they 
a impossibility. othe extent that one lives his own 
enable others to live their lives te the best advan- 


Ve Re: own lite consciously if he would assist to 
hers. Todo this Ze mast free dis esen iiy? 
of aid Jreex. This alone enables him to 
nd atic on both of his inherent dignity and of the 
pd every other Soul or Ser 
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directed mentai action 
la the normal hicexpressim the interaction betercen tind 


hiy is ng intimate. Mind in this expression has a (oa. 
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| feasts in the structures of the brain; it foliows that its cases 
functions are wong the Jines of this previously established es 
[he special direction or employment of the mind changcethis 
basis accordingly, making possible a new order of mental 
expression, and from which corresponding physical change 
result in the organisrnt.—Kealization. 
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«positive suggestion that relaxes not it is possible to reso 24 thew 
n Any work perioral with heaviness aná comstant thoarhi 
‘its hardness exhausts the reservoirs and makes the beds tired 


andimmtabic. [f tnis spirit rules it shuts of the supply oi 
fuids trom their perennial source presided over by the eternal 


welling in the Now and never weary of well doting, for its 
s Of the sameness of divine unity accompanied by PS nitz 


y. The uncontrolled mind looking ahead megnities labors 
he contemplation pressing upon the nerves causes an 
: leak ge beyond the demands of the work. 
BS systematic people who waste no time in MsZ- 
rmovements hold right suggestions in their minds 
2 them Co comsServe energy to the comple- 
ration, rounding it with pienty lett to continue 
The nerves by such Burin. gn and 
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Every act performed with a mind wandering along a flow 
of vague unrelated visions exhausts the body and causes uncer. 
tain temper that is laid to the hardness and disagreeable nature 
of the work itself. The relation between thought and taste is 
so intimate that the sensation responds in kind to the quality 
of the thought. Irritable thought produces a roughening, edgy 
effect in the mouth. 

If the will is not instructed to work to the end of a task, 
or to walk a mile it will flag before it is half done and the body 
get tired. If one rises heavily in the morning, pulls together 
with an effort and thinks of the days work as a monotonous irk- 
some round, he is tired at the start, the refreshing vigor tmpart- 
ed to the body by sleep is dissipated as nerve leakage. 

A state of repose from some activities serves to permit 
another set of workers to proceed without interruption. 
Though they never get tired the co-operation of a poised mind 


is needed to parallel their action with equal intelligence. Every 


state of rest is fed by springs of intense activity that make tt 
rest. If one lags and faints often on the 
kind of results that flow from intermittent 
acting. 

It is difficult to trace the efiect of thi 
blood circulation and quite easy to lay 
to a hard fortune void of equity. A minute 
and relaxing to indolence, sadness or fail 
one with a sweep farther down grade tla 
and cheerfulness have been able to do u 
ment. It empties the vital reservoirs ` 
often yielded to itis like “the little rift 
and by will make its music mute” an 
evolve a pessimist who is turned wrot 
everything, his own thoughts and: 
he cannot shake or free himself, 
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It requires persistent effort and a resolute purpose to 
keep all thoughts and feelings moving on and out of the mind, 
that zigzag from the patterns of beauty evolved by self-control 
and patience. 

Weakness of thought control, indecision, dislike of the 
discipline of steady work makes tiredness, 
The bad practice of making spurts and dropping down 


to rest on them is exhaustive and barren of vood results. The 


nerves not beg saturated with a purpose of steady effort are 
unready to respond, the reservoirs are empty, like the virgins 
without oil in their lamps. The order to pull up and act irri- 
tates and tires them before the spurt is finished and they drop 
down.exhausted at its close. But the personality is inflated 
with vanity about its powers and values the result by the effort 
it has cost to get unused machinery to working, then wonders 
and rails at its luck if a full measure of success fails to follow. 
The duties that come to each one have a solid, staying-at- 
home-at—-all-hours air, that resists being performed by spurts. LH 
K Foged as necessary to well being and accepted cheertully, 
heir hard edgy nature softens and they slip into places as mem- 
bers of the household, through whose assistance experiene and 
| ie are to be obtained when a habit is formed ot 
Aan achievement with the thougnt that enough has 
, decay of health and power attends like a neme- 


Ith and vigor of youth are ever flowing, leading the 
Ctivity to another without end. 
weather stained khaki sut pacing his beat 


shoulder may seem an unattractive object to 


scene a monotonous time, but military 
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d beat cannot place impassable limitations 


i He canbe walkine with the vods 


along that narrow beat while getting needed discipline and 


growth from faithful performance of duty. 


Psychical Research. 
BY SIR WILLIAM CKOGKES. 


E orem: tram address before the jorii Association for the Advancem mnt of Berua 
hecwunted fora the Aavcal Report of the Smiths nian [netitetion 


Noinadent in my scientific carcer is more widely known 


than the part i took many years ago in certain psychic restarti- | 
cs. Thirty years have passed since I publisned an account of | 
experiments tending to show that outside our scientific knowl- | 
cage there exists a Force exercised by intelligence differing from | 
the ordinary intelligence commen to mortals. This fact in my 

‘ife is, of course, well understood by those who beet me with bk 
the invitation to become your president. Pernaps among my 

audience some may feel curious as to Wë 
ur te silent. I elect to speak, Zä 

at length ona stili debatable subject would] 
un 2 topic which—es Wallace, Lg 
shown—though not unfitred for disc 
does mot yet enlist the interest of 1 
wrethren. To ignore the subject wa 
—en act of cowardice | fecta ot 
gates of knowledge. w ro : 
criticism, is to bring r 
Log the investigator pt 
and domn, iach by i 


already published staternents. Indeed, 1 might add much there 

to. Lregret only a certain crudity in those early expositions 

which, no doubt justly, miiitated against their acceptance by the 

scientific world. My own knowledge at thet time scarcely ex 
i vended beyond the fact that certain phenomena new to science 
had assuredly occurred, and were attested by my own sober 
senses and, better still, by automatic record. | was like some 
twodimensional being who might stand at the singuiar point of 
a Kiemann’s surface, and thus find himself in infinitesimal and 
inexplicable contact with a plane of existence not his own. 

Í think I see a little farther now. 1 have glimpses of some 
thing like ceherence among the strange elusive phenomena; of 
wmething like contin uity between those unexplained forces ami 
tawsalready known. This advance is largely due to the labors 
f another association, of which I have also this year the honor 
“to be president—the Society for Psychical Research. Ane 
were | now introducing for the first time these inguircs to the 
worid e science | should choose a starting point different from 
d. It would be weil to begin with felepathy: with the 

ai Jaw, as I believe it to be, that thoughts and mnages 
transferred from one mind to another without tne agen- 
Scognized organs of sense—that knowledge may enter 
mind witheut being Communicated in any hitherto 
pl ways. 
the inguiry has elicited important facts with 


H d, it has not yet reached the scientie stage 
mud entitic it to be usefully brought before 
de Lag therciore confine myacif to penting 
hich scientific investigation can legitimately 
take wech we have Tanana 
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suggestion. Between these two physical events thene Must 
exist a traim of physical causes. Whenever the Cantati 
In 


sequence of intermediate causes begins to be revealed, the in 
quiry will then come within the range of one of the sections of 
the British association. Such a sequence can only occur through 
an intervening medium. All the phenomena of the universe are 
presumably in some way continuous, and it is unscientific to 
call im tbe aid of mysterious agencies when, with every fresh 
advance in knowledge, it is shown that cther vibrations have 
powers and attributes abundantly equal to any demand—even to 
the transmisson of thought. It is supposed by some physi- 
ologists that the essential cells of nerves do not actually touch, 
but are separated by a narrow gap which widens in sleep, while 
it narrows almost to extinction during mental activity. This 
condition is so singularly like that of a Branly or Lodge coherer 
as to suggest a further analogy. The structure of brain and 
nerve being similar, it is conceivable there may be p 


masses of such nerve coherers in the brain whose spe 

tion it may be to receive impulses brought from without t 
the connecting sequence of ether waves of apy | 
magnitude. Rontgen has famiharized us 
vibrations of extreme minuteness compared witi 
waves with which we have hitherto been ac 
dimensions comparable with the distan es bet 
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of the atoms of which the material universe 1 
is ho reason to Suppose that we have reached 
cy. [tis known that the action of thou: 
certam molecular move in the b 


physical vibrations capal 


approaches that 
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Confirmation of telepathic phenomena is afforded by many 
converging experiments and by INANY Spontancous OCCUFTENCES 
only thus intelligible, The most varied proof, perhaps, is drawn 
from analysis ol the subconscious workings of the mind, when 
these, whether by accident or design, arc brought into conscious 
survey, Evidence of a region below the threshold of conscious- 
ness has been presented, since its first inception, in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society for Psychical Research, and its various 
aspects are being interpreted and welded into a comprehensive 
whole by the pertinacious genius of F. W. H. Myers. Concur- 
rently, our knowledge of the facts in this obscure region has 
received valuable additions at the hands of laborers in other 
countries. To mention a few names out of many, the observa- 
tions of Richet, Pierre Janet, and Binet (in France), of Breur and 
and Freud (in Austria), of William James (in America), have 


strikingly illustrated the extent to which patient experimentation 
can probe subliminal processes, and can thus learn the lessons 
of alternating personalities and abnormal states. While itis 
k ech wë our knowledge of subconscious mentation is still to be 
leveloped, we must beware of rashly assuming that all variations 


| ais the in| waking condition are necessarily morbid. The 
| ice has reached no fixed or changeless ideal. In every 
ere is evolution as well as disintegration. It would 
fi instances of more rapid progress, moral and 
in certain important cases of cure by suggestion— 
few names out of many—by Lichault, Bernheim, 

te Voisin, Berillon (in France), Schrenck-Notzing 
el (in Switzerland), van Eeden (in Holland), 
Sweden), Milne-Bramwell and Lloyd Tuckey 
not the place for details, but the vis 
sd, as it were, from the depths of the 
en for the upward evolution of mankind. 
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A tormidable range of phenomena must be scientiticalh 
sifted betore we effectually grasp a faculty so strange, bewilder- 
ing, and for ages so inscrutable as the direct action of mind. 
This delicate task needs a rigorous employment. of the method 
of exclusion—a constant setting aside of irrelevant phenomena 
that could be explained by known causes, including those far too 
tamiliar causes, conscious and unconscious fraud. The inquiry 
unites the difficulties inherent in all experimentation connected 
with mind, with tangled human temperaments, and with observa- 
tions dependent less on automatic record than on personal testi- 
mony. But difficulties are things to be overcome even in the 
elusory branch of research known as experimental psychology. 
It has been characteristic ot the leaders among the group of 
inquirers constituting the Society for Psychical Research to com- 
bine critical and negative work with work leading to positive 
discovery. To the penetration and scrupulous fair-mindedness 
of Prof. Henry Sidgwick and of the late Edmund Gurney is 
largely due the establishment of canons of evidence in p 
research, which strengthen while they narrow the path of sut 
sequent explorers. To the detective genius of Dr. 
Hodgson we owe a convincing demonstratiun of h 


e: 
limits of human continuous observation. 


It has been said that “Nothing worth the pro 
proved, nor vet disproved.” True though this 
in the past, it is true no longer. The science of o 
iorged weapons of observation and analysis by w } 
tyro may profit. Science has trained and 
mind into habits of exactitude and disciplined 
so doing has fortified itself for tasks higher, w 
bly more wonderful than even the wise 
imagined. Like the souls in gege n 
of Zeus, it has ascended toa point of vis ? 
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Itis henceforth open to science to transcend all we now think 
we know of matter and to gain new glimpses of a profounder 
scheme of Cosmic law. 

An eminent predecessor in this chair declared that “by an 
intellectual necessity he crossed the boundary of experimental 
evidence, and discerned in that matter, which we in our ignorance 
of its latent powers, and notwithstanding our professed reverence 

; forits Creator, have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the 
potency and promise of all terrestial bie" 1 should prefer to 
reverse the apothegm, and to say that in life J see the promise 
and potency of all forms of matter. 


In old Egyptian days a well-known inscription was carved 
over the portal of the temple of Isis: “I am whatever hath been, 
is, or ever will be; and my veil no man hath yet lifted.” Not 
thus do modern seekers after truth confront nature—the word 
that stands for the baffling mysteries of the universe. Steadily, 
unflinchingly, we strive to pierce the inmost heart of Nature, 
from what she is to reconstruct what she has been, and to prophe- 
sy what she yet shall be. Veil after veil we have lifted, and 

er face grows more beautiful, august, and wonderful with every 
that is withdrawn. 
l "WW 


Benjamin Franklin. 
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g out duties and obligations.—Lewrs Niron. 


and to all of the same. He that is 
reason Is made a freeman of the 
) has thought 


ye may think: what a 
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saint has felt, he may feel; what at any time has befallen any 
man, he can understand. Who hath access to this Universa 
Mind is a party to all that is or can be done, for this is the only 


and sovereign agent. —Emmerson. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


TO BE HELD AT ST. LOUIS IN 1904. 


The following announcement has been issued by the manage- | 
ment of the American International Congress on ‘Tuberculosis | 
on January 15, 1904. ` | 


New York, January 15, 1904. 
‘My DEAR COLLEAGUE:— | 
-It is out of the question for the Chairman of the Committee | 

on Organization, to write all our officials in all the States, but 
enough has transpired to send you — f such a 


are appearing and will appear from time ‘to time in the public 
press, lay and medical. - ` e? 
Enough now has occurred to settle 
will be a great meeting of the Cor > 
the universal Exposition, and the 
large for the consideration or 
paners, except in sections. 
The character of the medi 
Congress, in its organization bt t 
Francis of the International 
ous names from the 
tor f d me : Sa an. 
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ton, President: Board ol Tbealth New York City; Dr, W. I 
Drewry, Vice President and member ol Council, Petersburg, Va., 
Dr ALP. Grinnell, of Burlington, VE, it Vice President 
Medico-Lepal Society; Prot. br. C. H, Hughes, alienist and 
neurologist, St. Louis, Mow H. dwin Lewis, M. D, Editor 
Vermont Medical Monthly, Burlington, Vte Dr, W F. Morris, 
secretary State Board of Health of the State of Missouri; Di 
Richard J. Nunn, member of the Council, and one of the ablest 
medical men in Georgia; Dr. W. B. Outten, Surgeon General 
of the Missouri Pacilic Railway System of the U, S.; Surgeon 
General Nicholas Senn, M. D., ol the State of Hinos, and at 
the very head of the medical profession of his State; Dr. John 
H. Simon, Health Commissioner of St. Louis, Mo: and Dr. 
George B, Tabor, the State Health Officer, of Austin, ‘Texas: 
not to enumerate all the other medical men of that cormmittee, 
or those who have accepted positions of Vice Presidents, honorary 
or at large, or from the several States, more than one hundred 


and fifty in number, should be a sufficient guaranty, not alone to 


the medical pession, but to the community, that all questions 
concerning the proper censorship of papers; the suitable regula- 
tion of subjects for discussion, and the organization of standing 
Wees and programme, will reflect only honor and credit 
amen profession of which these gentlemen forra so 
US a part. 
nedical or legal gentlemen, legislators, public officials 
oe laymen, whoare interested in its work, 
health, medical or legal associations or bodies will 
fen to representation at its mecting, and the 
o exceed three in number, except State Medical 
ere a large number will be received if properly 
e State Medical Associations, or by a suitable 
fon credentials named by the management of 
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the Congress in States where no delegates are named by State 
socicues. 


The membership fee for 1904 is only % 1.00, and members 
forwarding names and addresses will be enrolled in the order of 
the receipt of their applications. 

All members of 1903 and 1904 who also remit $1.50 in 
addition, will receive the Volume XXI, Medico-Legal Journal 
at half price, which will contain all the latest and current 
announcements of the Congress. 

Respectfuliy submitted, 
E. J. BARRICK, M. D. President American International 
Congress on Tuberculosis. 


CLARK BELL, Chairman Committee on Organization of the 
Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, and of Board of 
Executive Officers of the International Congress. 


MORITZ ELLINGER, Chairman of the Council. 
SAMUEL BELL THOMAS, Secretary. 


ot high character as to the recent sympathet e, A 
Government of the United States and oft 
tion of St. Louis in 1904, especially of th 
ment, in the aims and purposes of the A 
Tuberculosis. l 
The American Government ha 
fast friend and supporter of t e 
culosis since it was founded by the M 
on the Medico-Legal basis on which 
tion. pap o 
The lines and basis on- We icl 


co-Legal Society were, | 


discuss were problem 
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that had ever been presented to the students of Forensic Medi- 
cine In the history of that domain of science. 

These were, of course, questions mainly of law and legisla- 
tive action, but which also involved questions requiring the high- 
est skill in Medical Science, in chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological inquiry. They deeply interested the Statesman, 
the Legislator, and the political economist. To the minds of the 
founders of that body any attempt to limit the subject to one 
single profession, and especially the medical, could not be hope- 

| ful of results, when the main hope was in inducing preventive 
legislation, and a popular education of the great masses of the 
people in favoring tne enactment of such legislation (at the polls 

if necessary), and in creating a public opinion that would not 

` only favor, but insist upon, its enforcement.—From editorial in 


the Mepico-LEGAL JOURNAL. 
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THE NEW THOUGHT CONVENTION. 


The Fourth Annual New ‘Lhought Convention will be held 
at St. Louis, Mo., during the World's Fair, on October 25th to 
` Sth, inclusive. The sessions will be held in the magnificent 
Music Hall, located at 13th, 14th, and Olive Streets, which has 


sr the power vested in it by the New Thought Conven- 
go, the Executive Committee has perfected a New 
sderation, and has organized the Board of Directors 
rev. R. Heber Newton. 

Eugene Del Mar. 

t Secretary, Jonn D. Perrin. 

= H. Bradley Jeffery. 

Boiton Hall. 


irectors is divided into an Executive Com- 
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mittee, composed of Margaretta G. Bothwell, Eugene Del Mar, 
Bolton Hali, H. Bradiey Jeffery, and Charies Brodie Patterson: 
and an Advisory Committee, composed of Nona L. Brooks, 
John D. Perrin, Charies Edgar Prather, and Helen Van-Ander- 
son. To this Committee have been added H. H. Schroeder and 
F rancis R. Pierce of St. Louis, Joseph Stewart of Washington, 
D. C., and Henry Harrison Brown of San Francisco, Cal. 

At a recent meeting held in New York City various resolu- 
tions were adopted, and the tentative statement of “ The Signif- 
cance of the New Thought” was changed and shortened, the 
idea being to make no limitations or boundaries. A constitution 
governing the workings of the Federation was adopted, which 
will soon be printed for the information of the public. 

The address of the Secretary, Eugene Del Mar, is 
557 West 141st Street, New York City. 


RAYS OF LIGHT ` 
FROM THE W 
ILLUMINATI. gs 
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However much individuals may c 
separatedness there is in the world, 1 
in whom we all live. Then cons 
Being, so that there can be, is, 
ratedness is due to the notion tl 


ourselves. To lose the sens 
the sacrifice of individuality. It mez 
we try to understand or master 
units. We are related ou 


We share ina general fc 
Even if our thinki 
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will be no loss in the end, for we shall grow intoa deeper sense 
ot unity. The practical precepts of many pantheists is this: 
One ought not to injure another, for that would be injuring one’s 
self. Ina profound sense this is true, for we are so closely 


related that we cannot injure another without injuring our self. 
Hence, one must cease injuring and hating, one must do good 
and love, whether one would be happy and harmonious one’s self 
or would make others happy and harmonious.—Horatio Dresses. 


Truth is the demonstration of unity. To understand the 
unit is to comprehend the all. The unit isthe key. This key 
alone unlocks the universe of knowledge. The unity of the 
universe is the watchword of the new reformation, the touch- 
stone of the new revelation. If the universe bea unit, then all 
knowledge must be correlated. Reality cannot be contradictory; 
what is truth tothe human consciousness must be truth wher- 
ever similar experiences are known. What is truth to man must 
be truth to all existing conscious beings. That which is truth to 
man must be truth to God. The universe is one. Humanity 

is one.—Henry Frank. 


is with your fellows. Though the matter seems sim- 
1 in theory, it will tax your perseverence to the utmost 
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lence and moral purpose. Tone up your Personal atmosphere 
by contact with such. 

Surround yourself, as much as possible, with objects, forms, 
colors, circumstances, etc., that are agreeable, and exercise a 
cheertul and uplifting tone upon your Personal Atmosphere. 

In all things maintain the confident and expectant mood 
of success.—Frank C. Haddock. 


a 


There is but one time to de anything, and that time is now. 
Postponement, procrastination, is loss, waste, pain, failure. “Now 
is the accepted time” for happiness. He who wiil be happy 
must be happy now, There is no other cause of unhappiness 
equal to this of waiting for it,—tomorrow. There is but one 
other cause and that is mourning for what has been or fe. i 
nave been. Living in yesterday and tomorrow is the cause s 
unhzppiness, failure and disease. The only way to be 
to de, and the only time ome can Ze is zow.— Set Ha 


Brown. 


Human fellowship is the business of this life- 
this real worid. There isa modem sear 

It is true, cammest, accurate. It is prompted by 
beart-Seat, and guided | Dy the social sense der, 

the — of weg new mëch, joyas ist 
cams<ciousness that fll cer modem 
mS Teaching out for the instrament of 
of the common life is straining itse | 
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I am sure that if man can establish 4 divine prece- 
r life and being within himself, that life wil! be an eternal 


dent fo 
succession of peace and harmony.—/ranets Za Mason. 
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| ME STU DY Including Infororat Tate, Wien Oes 
i HO: a R eaters, Bee Noter, Corre- | 


| ke St Sg spondence, etc. 
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Since, greeting our readers the last time another importan 


e 


change has taken place in our work. Previously the Ss 
l department was situated nearly a mile irom our razin office, out 
during the month we have removed to Our own quarters, which 
brings our printing to the next block trom the editorial rooms. 
The installation of machinery, etc., mas caused the usual delays 
and annoyances, but the greatiy Increased facilities wii! soon 
make prp for past difficulties. The increased amount of space 
Sc and other improvements added will more than doubdie 


revi capacity for work. Ii your letter has not been 
E Or your order filled, we hope you will make some 
! PS us under the ciucumstances. We trust ev erytnimg 
Ww smoothly again within a very short time. 

er pied many Books; Clippings, Magazines, ete, 
and library and for distribution. With 
5 the request that we write aud explain just 
s Ís smost desired, and asking us to acknowl 
y interest fn ge WOS bat it wale be 
rite a wee ar waky wpe. We 
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Library in this manner, giving the names (unless otherwise re. 
questecl) of the ones who have sent them. In sending books to 
the library wrap them securely and do not enclose any writing 
in the package, but write your own name and address on the 
upper left-hand corner of the outside, also the words “ For Home 
Study Library.” In selecting books remember that whatever 
has been helpful and useful to you, may also be helpful and 
useful to another. You all have some books which are of inter- 
est and which in many cases have outgrown their usefulness 
for you; these may be just the ones which would be of 
greatest benefit to some one else. Occasionally I receivea 
letter complaining that the terms, for use of books are almost 
prohibitory to some of those who need them most. This is not 
true, for where a person is worthy and yet is unable financially ` ` 
to secure the benefits, ample provision is made for them. This, 
however, must not interfere with making the Library both self- 
supporting and permanent. When you rightly consider the 
matter, remembering that the library is yours as Wes min 
that you area part of the Institution as well as myself, 
sure you will see the wisdom of the plan that has been adoj 
We have, for the benefit of those whose ge. 2S pre 
the possibility of securing good reading, a department 
distribution of literature absolutely free. This E 
principally by those who send magazines, etc., for that 


purpose. All who are taking other magazines and i 
good reading matter which in the common course of 
usually lost or destroyed after Aii 
Dës AU in view and s send suc 


is for din ge, and you are req 
much as may suit your Ci ience 
address of anyone whose circu 
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from securing good reading, send their address, stating fully 
their circumstances and also what class of reading would be most 
acceptable to them, and their name will be added to the list in 
this department. 


Those who are receiving the magazine for the first time 
should not infer from the date that it isa back number. We 
trust that before long the date and time of issue shall agree. 


The unusual amount of work attendant upon the removal of 
our printing department leaves it possible to give but a brief 
“mention” of the new books received the past month. Fuller 


reviews will be given as soon as things are once more in working 
order. 


As far as we can now mention, the titles are:— 


Out From THE Heart; by James Allen, author of “ From 
Poverty to Power,” etc., etc., and editor of Zhe Light of Reason. 


Cloth; price, 40 cents. James Allen, Broad Park Avenue, 
Ilfracombe, England. 


Typo-Cuttorists; A Study of Hygienic Living, by Mary 
Eupha Crawford, Fellow of the Illuminati, treats of the suprem- 


be soul when not rightly used.” The author, in 
nto the work, sets forth its purpose charmingly 
This little volume is sent out upon a mission of 
spiration to all who earnestly desire to better, 
st degree of perfection their own and the 

y influenced by them.” Orange Cloth 
nts. . Mary E. Crawford, 1051 Six- 
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month but would tell our readers that they can secure a, 
Uu 


by sending Ó cents in postage to Oliver Č, Sabin, ban, 
Lock Box 374 Washington, D. C. 


How To Live too Years; or, The New Science of Livin 
By W. I. Gordon, M.D. The author's basis of the worki 
that uncooked grains, fruits and vegetables contain the jig 
principle, hence, produce health and happiness. Cloth; y, 
pages; price, $1.50, Suggestive New Thought Pub. Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio. 


THe Propnetr’s Paranisk. By Howard Hall. A Poem 
reminding me, in several ways, of Omar Khayyam, and of which 
I shall speak again. Cloth, beautifully bound; price not given, 
The Neale Publishing Co., New York and Washington. 

CurisroLocy—Science of Health and Happiness; or, , Meta 


physical Healing Exemplified. By Oliver C. Sabin, edit 
The Washington News Letter. Lock Box 374, Washington, 1). C 


All Books mentioned in Era may be purchase 
this office, or may be had from the Home Study Lit 
ILLUMINATI. 


Prof. Elmer Gates has a letter in the March S 
regarding certain wonderful stories conce rm ling t 
that have been published in oe deër 5 
denies ever making any state is t 
an anime! had been seen, or ait e 
On a Screen. 

Ali interested in dragi ess 
bygiene, AS eg s research Gs vang 
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